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the lecture-room and laboratory to be the student's only
contact with the university, then any course might well
be too narrow. It is probably true to say that the provision
of sufficient residential accommodation for every student
at every university would do more to solve the problems
of general education than any alteration of curriculum.
There is a passage by William Temple that summarizes
the matter with characteristic clarity:
One of the great advantages of the college system at the
Universities is that it gathers together in very intimate social
intercourse students of different subjects. It would be
impossible for me, for example, to express what I owe to
my intercourse with students of natural science during my
time at Balliol in Oxford. My own study of natural science
lasted for one term, during which I turned the age of
thirteen . . . , but I venture to say that I have acquired
sufficient knowledge of how scientists interpret the world
to be of real service to me, and this I owe almost entirely
to being a member of a college which contained people who
studied natural science while I was studying classical lan-
guages, ancient history, and philosophy.
It is a platitude that cannot be overstressed that much
of the education that goes on in universities is by means
of informal talk with contemporaries or seniors, with all
the stimulus to individual thought and wider reading that
this entails. The seeds of general culture are far more likely
to be planted in college rooms, on reading parties, or on
walks, than in the lecture room, and even if we admit the
necessity of the last, its lessons flourish much more readily
in an atmosphere where prolonged and informal discussion
is possible.
We can also be even more certain than in the case of the